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PREFACE 



An annual evaluation of California's compensatory education program 
under the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, Title I, is required by 
federal legislation ^nd by the state McAteer Act of 1963. The ocate Office of 
Compensatory Edut'.atxon has the responsibility of evaluating and disseminating 
information to school districts and other interested parties on the results of 
activities designed to strengthen the educational program for children from 
disadvantaged backgrounds. 

California's ESEA Title I program was initiated in the spring of 1966. 
This report contains an evaluation of the program during the 1966-67 school 
year, the first full year of operation. Most of the Title I activities were 
operated by school districts for disadvantaged children regularly enrolled in 
school. Specialized programs were also implemented for children of migrant 
agricultural workers, handicapped children in state schools and hospitals and 
neglected and delinquent children in state and local institutions. 

Major responsibl?.ity for the preparation of the state report was as- 
sumed by Robert Ac Braund , Alexander I. Law, J. Vincent Madden, Hubert Reeves 
and Gerald S. Rider, consultants in the Bureau of Evaluation and Research; 
and Ralph Dv Bennex , consultant in the Bureau of Community Services. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The goal of compensatory education is to enhance the educational 
attainment of children from poverty backgrounds. Compensatory education 
recognizes that if every child is to receive an equal opportunity to suc- 
ceed to the full extent of his potential, the schools must give special 
attention to children who have educational needs that cannot be met by the 
regular instructional program. 

Children from lower socio-economic backgrounds generally do not 
come to school as prepared for successful learning as do their more advan- 
taged classmates. The disadvantaged child does not have the verbal and 
language skills which form the basis of classroom instruction. He is 
likely to lack many of the cultural, social and educational experiences 
common to children of his age group. His parents generally have a low 
educational background and are unfamiliar with the educational process. 

He may be in poor health and may lack adequate nutrition. 

This combination of factors often results in the disadvantaged child 
developing a poor self-image and a lack of educational aspiration that fur- 
ther impedes his learning progress. Past evidence based on test scores in 
reading indicated that the average child from a poverty background gained 
approximately 0,7 of a year's growth per school year. Thus he tended to 
fall farther and farther behind his middle class schoolmates as he pro- 
gressed through the grades. 

The Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, Title I, is 
California's major source of funds for compensatory education. The Act 
authorized federal funds to strengthen educational programs for economi- 
cally, socially and culturally disadvantaged children. Title I was first 
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implemented in th« spring semester of 1965-66, and the 1966-67 school year 
marked its £i?eC full year of operation. 

California* t allocation under ESEA Title I for 1966-67 was $73,6 
million, as compared to $78.5 million in 1965-66, New amendments passed 
by Congress in 1966 earmarked part of the state's allocation for educational 
programs serving children of migrant agricultural workers, and neglected 
and delinquent youths in state and local institutions. Mentally ill and 
mentally retarded children in state hospitals and state schools were also 

provided additional services through Title I. 

When funds for programs for specialized categories of disadvantaged 
children were subtracted from the state's total Title I allocation, the 
amount available for school district programs in 1966-67 was $70,7 million, 
with 938 districts participating. Funds were allocated to school districts 
according to the number of children from families that met the low income 
criteria. 

While the funds available for school district programs decreased, 
the number of students eligible and participating increased from 289,382 
in 1965-66 to 372,146 in 1966-67. Therefore, the amount of Title I funds 
approved per student dropped from $252 in 1965-66 to $190 in 1966-67. 

Title I programs served disadvantaged public and non-public school 
students of all ages, ranging from youngsters who had not yet entered 
kindergarten to teenagers who had already dropped out of high school. 

Table A shows the grade-by-grade distribution of Title I participants. 

About two- thirds of the students were in the elementary grades. 
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OBJECTIVES AND ACTIVITIES 

Each district determined its objectives from the particular educa- 
tional needs of disadvantaged children in its schools. Activities were 
developed to implement the objectives. The most frequent objectives of 
California's Title I projects^ stated in general terms, were: 

• Improve classroom performance in reading beyond usual expectation, 

• Improve performance as measured by standardized achievement tests# 

• Improve the verbal functioning level of the children. 

• Improve the children's attitudes toward school and education. 

• Improve the children's self-image. 

The categories of activities and their frequency as the primary, 
secondary or tertiary activity of school district projects conducted under 
Title I in 1966-67 are shown in Table B. As the categories of primary, 
secondary and tertiary are mutually exclusive, adding the percents of the 
three categories would be misleading. Secondary and tertiary activities 
were implemented, in most cases, to support the objectives of the primary 
activity. 

For example, a district's project may have had as its major objective 
the improvement of reading skills. Its primary activity would be reading 
instruction which falls in the curriculum programs category. Recognizing 
that one cause of its students' reading problems might be impaired eyesight 
and hearing, the district hired personnel for vision and audiometric screening. 
Health services would be the district's secondary activity. In addition, 
the project may have included study trips to broaden the students' back- 
grounds and employment of teacher aides to enable the teacher to work more 

ly with individual students. Reduction of teacher load and cultur*>l 
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enriciiment would be designated as tertiary activities of the project* 

The activities were identified by projects and not by districts. 

Some districts operated several projects, with each of these having a 
primary activity and perhaps supporting activities. Another district 
conducting the same activities, but under one project, may have had only 
one primary activity and several secondary and tertiary activites. Table B 
is based on 1,118 projects implemented by 702 districts. 

The majority of the primary activities were curriculum programs 
directed toward raising achievement in subject skill aroas. The most 
frequent curriculum programs were in the areas of reading and basic com- 
munication skills. Other activities in the curriculum programs category, 
but conducted less frequently, were English as a Second Language, social 
sciences, science, mathematics and a comprehensive curriculum comprising 
more than one subject area. 

Second in order of emphasis as a primary activity was reduction of 
teacher load, which accounted for eight percent of the projects. The most 
prevalent method of reducing teacher load was employment of teacher aides, 
followed by the addition of elementary grade teachers. Other categories 
accounting for more than five percent of the primary activities were cul- 
tural enrichment and guidance and counseling# 

A comparison between 1966-67 and 1965-66 activities indicates a 
shift in emphasis between the two years. Curriculum programs, which con- 
stituted 47.2 percent of the 1965-66 projects, increased by 10 percentage 
points as the primary activity. Cultural enrichment and auxiliary services - 
which included library services, physical education, special education and 
speech therapy -- decreased in emphasis as primary activities. Reduction 
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of teacher load, which comprised 23,4 percent of the secondary activities 
in 1965-66, accounted for only 11,2 percent of the secondary activities in 
1966-67, Part of the decrease could be attributed to the 1966 amendments 
to the McAteer Act of 1965, which made available state funds for reducing 
pupil- teacher ratio in urban school districts. 

To implement their Title I activities, school districts increased 
their staffs by 20,174 persons, of which about 6,500 were volunteers. The 
largest increase in employed personnel was in the category of teacher aides, 
with 4,274 hired on a full time or part time basis. Elementary school 
teachers comprised the next largest group of new employees. The number of 
positions supported by Title I during 1966-67 is shown in Table C, 

State guidelines require that school districts establish advisory 
committees for Title I to insure community involvement in programs for dis- 
advantaged children, A total of 7,577 persons served on school district 
advisory committees during 1966-67. Of the committee members, 5,012 were 
residents of the target area, and 2,869 of these were parents of disadvan- 
taged children participating in Title I activities, 

EVALUATION METHODS 



Standardized achievement tests were used by most districts to evaluate 
the effectiveness of their Title I projects in meeting the stated objectives. 
This reflects the emphasis of the projects on raising student achievement 
level. Teacher observations were the second most frequently used evaluation 
technique. The 10 most common evaluation methods are shown in Table D, 

Six or the top 10 ranked devices were objective in measurement, while the 
remaining four were subjective. 
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TABLE C 

NUMBER OF POSITIONS SUPPORTED 
BY ESEA TITLE I FUNDS 
1966-67 









More Than 










Half-Time 








Full 


Less than 


Half-Time 




Positions 


Time 


Full-Time 


or Less Total 



Teaching 



Teacher - Pre-kindergarten 


207 


30 


60 


297 


Teacher - Kindergarten 


111 


4 


20 


135 


Teacher - Remedial Reading 


985 


71 


261 


1,317 


Speech Correctionist 


29 


7 


30 


66 


Teacher of the Handicapped 


42 


3 


37 


82 


Elementary Teacher 


633 


112 


1,003 


1,748 


Secondary Teacher 

Other Teaching Assignments 


624 


68 


275 


967 


not listed above 


205 


41 


570 


816 


Total Teaching 


2,836 


336 


2,256 


5,428 



Non-Teaching 



Teacher Aide 1 


,412 


934 


Librarian 


140 


26 


Supervisor or Administrator 


170 


33 


Counselor 


268 


16 


Psychologist 


54 


12 


Testing Assignment 


20 


2 


Social work assignment 


50 


11 


Attendance Assignment 


42 


5 


Nurse 


115 


25 


Dental Hygienist 


4 


1 


Clerical Position 


754 


116 


Volunteer 


81 


113 


Other 


252 


37 


Total Non-Teaching 3 


,362 


1,331 



6.198 1.667 



1,923 

92 

289 

124 

112 

34 

27 

22 

118 

10 

349 

6,350 

598 



10,053 



12.309 



4,274 

258 

492 

408 

178 

56 

88 

69 

258 

15 

1,219 

6,544 

887 



14,746 



20,174 
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TABLE D 



TYPES OF EVALUATION DEVICES 
USED MOST FREQUENTLY TO ASSESS PROJECT ACTIVITIES 

1966-67 



Type 

Standardized Achievement 
Tests 

Teacher Observations 

Questionnaires to 
Teachers 

Anecdotal Records 

Other Published Tests 

Pupil Count 

Locally Constructed 
Achievement Tests 

Ability Tests 

Questionnaire to Students 

Local Attitude Scales 



Percentage of Projects 
58.4 

11.8 

6.6 

6.0 

5.2 

3.5 

3.4 
1.8 
1.7 

1.5 



FINDINGS 



In practically all cases, the achievement rate of students in Title I 
programs increased as measured by objective tests. The range of gains was 
substantial. Relatively few districts reported average gains of less than 
a month for every month of instruction, while in some districts the average 
was almost three years’ gain during the year. In rare instances, the 
growth exceeded four years in special tutorial programs with highly indivi- 



dualized instruction. 
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The majority of the gains can be classified as significantly more 
than the one month's growth per month of instruction that the students 
averaged during the brief operation of Title I in 1965-66. Thus, the 
achievement gap that has traditionally existed between the disadvantaged 
student and the middle class student appears to be gradually closing. 

Title I students increased in percentile rank on standardized achievement 
tests, although the majority still fall in the first quartile. 

An analysis of the evaluation data submitted by school districts 
leads to certain conclusions: 

• The greatest progress in achievement was observed in districts, 

schools and grade levels that had the most comprehensive compensa- 
tory education programs concentrated on a few selected objectives. 
Projects which attempted through a single activity -- such as field 
trips or arts and crafts -- to overcome the learning problems 
caused by poverty usually failed to result in demonstrable achieve- 
ment gains. 

The majority of the Title I programs were comprehensive in nature, 
with the primary activities concentrated in skill development areas, 
usually reading or language development. Supportive activities of 
successful programs included diagnosis of individual student learning 
difficulties, counseling and guidance, inservice training of staff 
personnel and efforts to increase parent involvement in the educa- 
tional process. 

A frequent element of successful comprehensive programs was a re- 
duced pupil-teacher ratio, usually accomplished by employment of 
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teacher aides. However, programs which consisted solely of reduced 
teacher load or class size -- without additional services or special- 
ized instruction -- were generally not as effective in raising 
student achievement as were the comprehensive programs. 

Achievement gains tended to be greatest in the elementary grades, 
especially in grades one through five. The least amount of growth 
was at the high school level, where some of the districts reported 
gains of less than one month per month of instruction. Generally, 
the elementary students tended to receive more saturated Title I 
services than did the secondary students. Also, increments of 
growth are more easily measured and observed in the elementary 
grades than in the secondary grades. 

Greatest gains, on the average, were recorded in medium sized urban 
areas, and the least demonstrated gains were in the rural areas. 
Medium sized urban districts, which had Title I allocations large 
enough to support a comprehensive compensatory education program 
but had smaller concentrations of disadvantaged students v;ith 
less severe educational problems than did the largest districts, 
averaged about two months' growth for every month of instruction. 

The largest districts' average was about a month's growth per month 
of instruction. 

The rural districts, on the other hand, tended to have smaller 
allocations with disadvantaged students spread over a larger geo- 
graphical area. These districts generally spent less per Title I 
student, indicating an effort to reach more children with a less 
comprehensive program. Rural districts also tended to lack the 
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specialized personnel to implement or evaluate a comprehensive 
program. While rural districts reported positive change by their 
students, usually in grades one through five, in most cases the 
objective data submitted by the districts were inadequate to deter* 
mine the specific magnitude of growth. 

• In ciddition to increased student achievement, most districts 

reported that students in Title I programs improved in attitudes 
toward school, motivation in learning and self-confidence. These 
factors were often reflected in an increase in school attendance 
and a decrease in dropout rate and behavioral problems. 

Following are descriptions of some of the Title I activities and 
services . 

Reading . Title I students usually scored higher gains in vocabulary 
or word recognition skills than in paragraph meaning. Some districts made 
comparisons of gains of students from varying income backgrounds within the 
target areas. Children from the lowest income group in the target area 
schools made greater gains in vc-abulary than in paragraph meaning, while 
was true of students from relatively higher income families 

within the target area. 

Students with the most severe reading disabilities among the disad- 
vantaged students in the target area were selected for remedial reading 
instruction. These students were usually a year or more behind the reading 
level of their disadvantaged classmates, which meant they were even further 
behind when compared to the general student population. 

The most frequent organizational system for remedial reading was 
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use of a special reading teacher who worked with a team in a reading labora- 
tory to diagnose and remedy individual learning deficiences. Almost 57 
percent of the reading projects used this system. Other frequent proced- 
ures were employment of teacher aides to assist regular classroom teachers 
during reading instruction and employment of additional classroom teachers 
to reduce class size. Many districts used more than one organizational 
system or modified the structure to account for variations in reading needs 
of students. For example, some districts used reading specialists for 
students with severe reading disabilities, while teacher aides were pro- 
vided for the regular teachers to assist students with less severe problems. 

An analysis of the most effective reading projects showed that they 
involved a substantially higher expenditure per student than the average 
for the state. Characteristics of the projects in which students with 

severe reading disabilities showed the greatest achievement gains were: 

• Students received reading instruction from a remedial reading 
specialist. Some projects also included the use of an aide to 
assist the remedial reading specialist. 

• The organizational system included extensive diagnostic services 

to identify causes of reading and/or learning deficiencies and 
specify remediation techniques. Some districts also developed 
case conference techniques using a variety of specialists to deter- 
mine the causes of reading and/or learning difficulties. Case con- 

ferences included recommendations and observations from the nurse, 
reading specialist, classroom teacher, counselor, teacher aide and 

school psychologist. 
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• The pupil- teacher ratio during remedial reading instruction was 
five to one or smaller. 

• The organizational system provided for frequent communication 
between the reading specialist and the classroom teacher to dis- 
cuss individual student progress, 

• The organizational system used more than one instructional method 
for remedial reading, A pragmatic approach to reading instruction 
was adopted. The focus was on finding methods or techniques which 
were successful with each individual student. Districts reported 
success in using a variety of instructional methods 5 including 
phonics training, creative writing, language experience stories 
and linguistic approaches, 

• The student received instruction in a room specifically organized 
for remedial reading instruction. The reading laboratory, also 
called a language laboratory or reading clinic, contained a wide 
variety of mechanical and printed devices which enabled the indivi- 
dual student to proceed at his ovm pace in remediation of a specific 
deficiency. Immediate assistance from an aide < . a reading specialist 
was available when the student was not successful. 

In summary, the key to reading improvement for students with severe 
reading disabilities was a flexible instructional system conducted by a 
reading specialist working closely with the classroom teacher. The in- 
structional system contained enough individualized instruction and special- 
ized materials to guarantee daily success and continued improvement by 
each student. 
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Guidance and Counseling « Guidance and counseling activities were 
aimed primarily at improving student attitudes, raising educational and 
occupational aspirations, improving school-parent relationships and diag- 
nosing student learning problems. In most cases guidance and counseling 
v;as a supportive activity to a curriculum program. 

Individual counseling was the most frequent procedure, followed by 
psychological testing. Parent and group counseling were also conducted in 
Title I programs. Among the trends was increased use of social workers 
for home visits and counselors at the elementary and junior high school 
level. 

The most effective counseling procedures were multiple counseling 
sessions, in which the counselor met with the student regularly over a 
substantial period of time, usually more than one semester. Other charac- 
teristics of effective counseling programs were? 

• There was frequent consultation between the classroom teachers, 
administrators and counselors, 

• Contacts between the counselor and the parents of the student 
were frequent, 

• After diagnosing the student's learning problems, provision was 
made for follow-up activities. Thus, the counseling and psycho- 
logical staff assisted the school in placement of the student, 
then followed his progress in the compensatory education program. 

Inservice Training . An important element in the strengthening of 
instructional programs for disadvantaged youth is an effective inservice 
training program for personnel in compensatory education activities. In 
the first year of Title I, the emphasis of inservice training projects was 
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on improving the attitude;^ of school personnel toward disadvantaged cnildren. 
During the 1966-67 school year, there was a significant shift from under- 
standing the problems of the disadvantaged to the development of specific 
skills to meet the needs of disadvantaged students* There was also an in- 
crease in the number of inservice training projects concentrating on improving 
skills in diagnosing educational and learning deficiences and on development 
of new curriculum materials. Very little inservice training was directed 
specifically at improving skills in guidance and counseling. 

Elementary school teachers comprised more than two-thirds of the 
participants in training activities, while about one- fourth were secondary 
teachers. Only a small percentage of the participants were administrators 
or non-certif icated personnel, such as teacher aides. 

Although tha types and intensity of inservice training activities 
varied considerably, the most promising inservice projects were characterized 
by the following factors: 

• The goals of the inservice program were clearly defined and a con- 
centrated effort was made to improve instruction in a specific area, 

• The inservice program included all the professional and para-pro- 
fessional staff whose acquisition of -»ew knowledge or a specific 
skill would affect the behavior or achievement of disadvantaged 
students, 

• Districts used a workshop approach with an organizational structure 
which provided for small group interaction, 

• Skills were developed or modified over an extended period of time 
during the regular school '<7ear^ * 






• The attitude change or new skill advocated during the inservice pro- 
gram was implemented and modified under local classroom conditions 
with local students* 

• The organizational system included routinely scheduled periodic 
group meetings of participants for discussion, evaluation and 
modification of new techniques and materials advocated during the 
initial phases of the training program. 

Least effective were inservice training programs that consisted of 
one all day meeting for the school year. It was usually a large group 
meeting with a formal speaker, and did not provide opportunities for indivi- 
dual participants to actually use new techniques or materials with disad- 
vantaged students* 

Teacher Aides * Teachers and administrators gave high praise to the 
value of non-certificated teacher aides in compensatory education activities* 
The aides were hired to reduce pupil-adult ratio, provide assistance and 
service to certificated personnel, allow the teacher time for special 
attention to individual students and serve as liaison between school and 
home* 

Assignments for teacher aides varied widely. The activities most 
frequently performed by aides were preparation of instructional materials, 
working with individual students and small groups, supervising class work 
and group games, correcting papers and performing clerical duties* In 
addition to using aides for classroom teachers, many districts employed 
aides to reading specialists, community workers, nurses, counselors, 
librarians and other personnel* 
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Teacher aides were most successful in projects where: 

9 The aides, along with the classropm teachers, received inscrvice 
training to familiarize them with the nature and purposes of the 
compensatory education program, 

• The duties of the aides were clearly delineated. 

• Bilingual aides were used in schools with large numbers of non- 
English speaking students, 

• The aides were recruited from the target area population, 

English as a Second Language (ESL) . English programs for non- 
English speaking students were concentrated in three areas of the state: 
the southern counties adjacent to the Mexican border, the San Joaquin 
Valley agricultural area and the large cities. 

Most of the ESL projects were conducted in special classrooms by 
bilingual teachers with the assistance of bilingual aides. Resource teachers 
were often employed to prepare materials for the teachers and students. Most 
of the programs relied on new and often experimental materials. Evaluation 
data indicated that the students' reading comprehension, ability to express 
ideas in English clearly and confidence in speaking increased as a result 
of ESL activities. 

The most successful ESL projects were those which included extensive 
involvement of parents and community resource persons in the activities. 

At the secondary level, an effective technique was to relate the use of 
English skills to vocational training programs. 

Preschool . An analysis of test data indicated that kindergarten 
children who had attended preschool scored substantially higher on reading 

than did disadvantaged children who had not gone to pre- 
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school. The preschool programs were particularly helpful to youngsters 
from "lomes where English is not the primary language. The preschool chil- 
dren also scored higher on Intelligence tests after participation in pre- 
school activities* 

Other evaluation devices, such as teacher rating scales, indicated 
that the preschool children made appreciable progress in language and 
cognitive development. Their emotional maturity and behavior, especially 
in working cooperatively with other children, generally improved. 

Strong emphasis was placed in preschool programs on involvement of 
parents as volunteers and aides in the classroom and as participants in 
activities . 

Integration . Title I funds were used by several school districts 
to implement integration plans designed to alleviate the adverse effects 
of racial isolation on minority group students. 

The general pattern for integration was to reassign minority group 
students from heavily impacted target area schools to elementary schools 
which had small percentages of ethnic minority pupils and adequate class- 
room space. Where necessary, transportation was provided to the ’’receiving” 
schools. Some of the Title I services and personnel normally provided in 
the poverty area schools followed the integrated pupils to their new schools. 
These included language and remedial reading specialists, cultural enrich- 
ment, home-school coordinators, human relations specialists, free lunch 
programs and after-school study centers. In most of the districts, 1966-67 
was the first year of their integration program. 

Data submitted by the school districts indicated that the integrated 
students progressed at a slightly augmented rate of achievement, as compared 
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to their previous growth, while the achic oment of the "resident" stiiidents 
in the receiving schools was not affected. Where studies were conducted 
to compare the achievement of integrated students with that of students 
who had similar pre-test scores but who remained in the poverty area schools, 
the integrated pupils made similar or slightly higher scores. 

Teachers reported that the integrated pupils had shown improvement 
in attitude toward school, interest in learning, self-image and general 
appearance during the year. The majority of parents expressed the opinion 
that their children were getting a better education because of the inte- 
gration program. 

From the data available at this time, it appears that integration 
has had a positive effect on the minority children involved. There is 
evidence to suggest that the effect has been greatest on the higher 
achieving groups within the target area population. 

Other implications of the data are: 

• Integrated children seem to achieve higher when they are grouped 
with high achieving, academically-oriented pupils from the receiving 
schools. 

• Clustering the integrated students from the target area in a single 
class or with low-achieving pupils results in continued poor achievement. 

• Integration with motivated pupils results in improved performance on 
ability tests, even after a short time. 

Health Services . Through Title I, disadvantaged students in poverty 
areas received physical and dental examinations, nutrition in the form of 
free breakfasts, lunches or snacks, and instruction in proper health habits. 
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Most of the health services programs were conducted by school nurses, who 
identified children to be referred to doctors and dentists for correction 
of medical and dental problems, including visual and auditory handicaps. 

Parents, as V7ell as students, received health education instruction 
in nutrition, personal care, immunization and disease control. The nurses 
often served as the school-home liaison person, providing families with 
medical advice and information, gathering information on the reasons for 
student absences and relaying information from the school to home. 

The health services resulted in identification of many health pro- 
blems which were affecting student progress in school. Health services 
also resulted ir an increase in parent involvement in school activities. 
Cultural Enrichment , Cultural enrichment activities were most 
effective when they were planned around classroom teaching units. In most 
cases, cultural enrichment was in the form of study trips, which were pre- 
ceded by classroom preparation so that the students gained an understanding 
and appreciation of what they would see. The study trips were followed up 
with discussions, written reports and other activities cent^ired around the 
experiences of the students. 

Trips were conducted to governmental agencies, business firms ^ com- 
munity centers, institutions of higher education, parks and recreation 
areas, and fine arts performances. In many districts parents were encouraged 
to accompany their children on study trips, often as chaperones. 

Teachers reported that study trips were of value both as a teaching 
tool and as a means of broadening the cultural background of the students. 
These activities also helped improve the students' conceptual and verbal 
skills. 
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PROGRESS RATINGS 

Each project was rated by the Office of Compensatory Education on 
a four point scale as to its degree of success in meeting its objectives. 

The four ratings were "substantial progress," "moderate progress," "some 
progress," and "litt?e or no progress or progress not specified." 

Rigorous standards were applied in judging the degree of success. 

To receive a rating ot "substantial progress," a project had to result in 
substantial growth or positive change that was greater than would have 
been expected in the regular school program and that was statistically 
significant, meaning the obtained results could not have occurred by 
chance. A control or comparison group had to be used to show that the 
positive growth or change was due *’o the Title I project. 

For a project to receive a "moderate progress" rating, there also 
had to be substantial and significant growth or positive change. There 
was no control or comparison group, usually because none was available, 
but the magnitude of change was such that the same result would not have 
been expected from the regular school program. 

Projects receiving a "some progress" rating had data to show growth 
or positive change, although the magnitude of the growth or change was not 

sufficient to justify a higher rating. 

The "little or no progress or progress not specified" rating was 

applied to projects which did not result in positive change or where growth 
was not specified. This included cases where the school officials stated 
that their project was effective or successful but submitted no supporting 



information. 
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The percentage of projects, categorized by their primary activity, 
receiving each rating in 1965-66 and 1966-67, is presented in Table E, 

It should be noted that the percentages of projects receiving each rating 
do not necessarily reflect the percentages of students participating in 
the projects. On the average, the projects that were more successful and 
received higher ratings were in the larger districts and involved larger 
numbers of students , while the projects with lower ratings tended to be in 
the smaller districts. For example, the 44.6 percent of the remedial 
reading projects which received a "substantial" or "moderate progress" 
rating represented more than two-thirds of the Title I students participating 
in reading activities. 

A comparison of the two years shows an increase in the percentage of 

1966-67 projects that were effective in meeting their objectives. In 

1966-67, 44.3 percent of the total projects received a "substantial progress" 

or "moderate progress" rating, as compared to 33.7 percent in 1965-66. There 

was a corresponding decrease in the percentage of projects receiving lovrer 

0 

ratings. About 85 percent of the projects in 1966-67 resulted in demon- 
strated growth or positive change to some degree, 

MIGRiVNT EDUCATION 

Through 1966 amendments to Title I, the California Plan for the 
Education of Migrant Children was developed and implemented in the spring 
of 1967, The program constituted California's first statewide effort to 
strengthen educational opportunities for children of migrant agricultural 
vjorkers. Some 9,671 children participated in projects in 66 school dis- 
tricts in 21 counties. 
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TABLE E 

PROGRESS REPORT ON PRIMARY ACTIVITIES CONDUCTED 
BY CALIFORNIA SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
1965-66 and 1966-67 





Substantial 


Moderate 


Some 


Little or No 


Number of 




Progress 


Progress 


Progress 


Specified Prog. 


Projects 




7. of Proj. 


7o of Proj 


. 7o of Proj 


. 7. of Proj. 










Preschool 






1965-66 


3.9 


31.4 


33.3 


31.4 


51 


1966-67 


5.0 


45.0 


35.0 


15.0 


42 






Curriculum Programs - 


- Total 




1965-66 


2.6 


35.7 


45.2 


16.5 


611 


1966-67 


9.0 


37.2 


39.9 


13.9 


621 




Curriculum Program -- Communicative Skills 




1965-66 


2.6 


36.8 


46.5 


14.0 


114 


1966-67 


9.3 


45.9 


31.4 


3.1 


169 



Curriculum Program -- Remedial Reading 



1965-66 


2.4 


38.0 


46.2 


13.3 


368 


1966-67 


9.2 


35.4 


43.9 


11.7 


326 




Curriculum Program — 


English as a Second Language 




1965-66 


2.3 


27.9 


44.1 


25.6 


26 


1966-67 


3.2 


29.0 


48.4 


19.4 


31 






Supportive Auxiliary Services 


• 


1965-66 


3.7 


15.7 


36.1 


44.5 


108 


1966-67 


9.4 


18.8 


37.6 


32.9 


52 






Guidance 


and Counseling 






1965-66 


•• 


30.0 


33.8 


36.2 


80 


1966-67 


12.3 


28.1 


45.6 


14.0 


57 
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TABLE E (Copt.) 





Substantial 


Moderate 


Some Little or No 


Number of 




Progress 


Progress 


Progress Specified Prog. 


Projects 




7. of Proj. 


7o of Proj. 


7o of Proj. 7o 


of Projects 








Health 


Services 






1965-66 


6.6 


^6.7 


26.7 


20.0 


15 


1966-67 


11.1 


11.1 


44.5 


33.3 


18 






School-Community Coordination 






1965-66 


mm 


70.0 


23.3 


6,7 


30 


1966-67 


6.7 


33.3 


33.3 


26.7 


15 






Cultural 


Enrichment 






1965-66 


3.8 


21.8 


47.4 


27.0 


133 


1966-67 


7.5 


36.4 


36.4 


19.7 


66 






Reduction of Teacher Load 






1965-66 


- 


32,3 


43.4 


24.3 


99 


1966-67 


6.0 


37 A 


32.5 


24.1 


83 






Dropout 


Projects 






1965-66 


- 


80.0 


mm 


20.0 


5 


1966-67 


20.0 


20.0 


20.0 


40.0 


5 




Study Centers and Tutoring Projects 




1965-66 


3.8 


22.6 


43.4 


30.2 


53 


1966-67 


10.4 


31.0 


17 A 


31.0 


29 






Inservice Education 






1965-66 




16.4 


24.7 


58.9 


73 


1966-67 


17.1 


48.6 


25.7 


8.6 


35 






Attitude Development 






1965-66 


mm 


41.7 


45.8 


12.5 


24 


1966-67 


3.7 


25.9 


55.6 


14.8 


27 






TOTAL 






1965-66 


2.3 


31.4 


41.2 


25.1 


1,282 


1966-67 


9.0 


35.3 


38.8 


16.9 


1,050 
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A major feature of the migrant program was the development of a 
multi-district and multi-agency approach to the education of migratory 
children. Regional and countywide projects were Implemented to demonstrate 
the advantages of coordinated efforts involving funds and resources of 
several agencies. 

As most of the migrant children were Mexican-Americans with limited 
conmand of the English language, the instructional program placed strong 
emphasis on language development and English as a Second Language. Pupil- 
adult ratios were substantially reduced to provide Individualized and 
small group instruction. In the majority of cases, this objective was 
accomplished through use of teacher assistants and teacher aides, many 
of whom were bilingual and were former migrants. 

Aides were also used to provide direct contact with parents of 
migrant children. Involvement of parents was an important part of all 
the migrant projects. In addition to being employed as aides, they served 
as members of school district advisory committees to plan and implement 
programs and participated in activities designed specifically to improve 
their understanding of the importance of education. 

Other major activities for migrant children Included preschool, 
cultural enrichment, health and food services, physical education and 
recreation, and after school study centers, A primary goal of the Calif- 
ornia Plan for the Education of Migrant Children was full integration of 
the children into the mainstream of school activities. Whenever it x^as 
physically possible, migrant children were integrated into regular class- 
rooms rather than placed in separate classrooms or schools. The result 
of integration was that the migrant children gained rapidly in accultura- 
tion and language development because of increased contact with their 
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non-migrant classmates. 

The California Plan for the Education of Migrant Children included 
interstate cooperation with Arizona, Oregon, Texas and Washington. The 
five states participated in exchange of teachers, inservice education of 
migrant education staff personnel, transfer of student school and health 
records, and exchange of information on effective techniques in educating 
migrant children. 

PROBLEM AREAS 

Major problem areas in implementation of Title I programs in 
California were the reduction in appropriation and delay in funding, 
lack of adequate personnel and, in some cases, misunderstanding of the 
purpose of Title I. 

Reduction in Appropriation and Delay in Funding . The reduction 
of California's Title I appropriation from the 1965-66 level created 
serious problems in maintaining the quality of the programs. 

The problems caused by reduced funding could be successfully re- 
solved only through a restoration of funds; however, steps were taken by 
the State Office of Compensatory Education and school districts to alleviate 
the effects of the cutback. Districts generally adopted one of three alter- 
natives; reduced the number of children served; continued some of the pre- 
vious year's Title I activities with other resources, such as district 
funds; or eliminated or reduced some procedures, such as equipment purchases 
and concentrated funds on personnel and services. 

Late Congressional action in appropriating funds for Title I com- 
pounded the program planning and implementation problems caused by the 
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cutback in funds. For maximum efficiency in use of resources, school dis- 
tricts must know the amount they have avaHable from Title I in the spring 
of the previous school year. Late funding also had an adverse effect on 
employment of qualified personnel for Title I activities as recruitment is 
generally conducted during the spring and early summer. 

The problems caused by late funding were partially alleviated by 
the State Office of Compensatory Education’s policy allowing school districts 
to apply and receive approval for 85 percent of their previous year's allo- 
cation amount, pending official action by Congress, This allowed school 
districts to begin implementing their Title I program prior to notification 
of their actual allocation. However, some of the districts, particularly 
the smaller ones, postponed implementation of their 1966-67 projects until 
they received official notification of their entitlement. Consequently, 
many projects were not in operation for the full school year. In addition 
to earlier Congressional action on appropriations, funding over a longer 
period of time is needed to reduce uncertainty of allocations and to pro- 
mote more efficient long range planning. 

Lack of Personnel . The inadequate supply of qualified personnel, 
especially specialists such as reading teachers and school-community liaison 
workers, continued to be a major problem during the 1966-67 school year. 
School districts generally attempted to resolve their personnal problems 
by special training for existing employees and by extensive use of para- 
professionals, especially teacher and clerical aides. 

Many smallet districts also had insufficient personnel with the 
background and knowledge to plan, implement and evaluate compensatory 
education programs. Use of county office personnel, contracts with outside 



consultants } dsvslopment of cooperative projects and assistance from the 
State Office of Compensatory Education helped alleviate the problem. 

More intensified inservice training for all staff personnel in 
•• compensatory education is needed. School district reports indicated 

that few administrators or teacher aides were receiving inservice training. 
There was also evidence that many teachers in compensatory education schools 
were not aware of the purposes of the specialized programs for disadvantaged 
children. 

Misunderstanding of Title I Philosophy . A major problem during the 
1965-66 school year was that many school districts misunderstood the con- 
cept of the program and sought approval for general aid programs rather 
than activities concentrating on the needs of the most disadvantaged chil- 
dren. Great progress has been made in this area and the problem was sub- 
stantially reduced during the 1966-67 school year, as the concept of 
compensatory education for disadvantaged children gained understanding 
and acceptance. 

However, the problem still exists in some school districts, which 
continue to submit applications that would spread the funds too thinly over 
a poorly defined target area. Because funds are insufficient to enable all 
children in need of compensatory education to receive services, it is 
necessary to focus activities on the learning handicaps of the most 
severely disadvantaged students. 
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